THE 
GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE 
TO THE 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Decempza, 1859. 
To the Council and House of Represenigtives 

of the Legislature of Utah: 
GENTLEMEN :— 


The Legisiative Assembly of Eighteen hundred and fifty-eight and nine, 
adjourned in thie city on the twenty-first day of January last, to re-sesembie 
on the second Monday in December of the present year, at the. Social Halli in 
this city, at ‘which place we are now convened for the purpcese of discharging 
— which devolve upon us under the authority of the Organic Act, for this 
Territory. 

During the past year the inhabitants of this Territory, for the most part, 
have been peacefully and profitably employed in their various occupations. 
But I regret to be obliged to state that this city and the village of Fairfield, 
near Camp Floyd, withia the military Reserve, have been the scénes of many 
murders and other acts of violence, the perpetratose of which have fled, and 
thus eluded justice. 

All communities are dishonored in proportion to the extent in which crimes 
are committed with impunity in their midst. If the organization of the police 
be defective, it should be reformed; and if there be a deficiency in the finances 
of these cities, for enabling them to arrest offenders, I would recommend that 
an appropriation be made for their relief from the te:ritorial treneury. 

An act to establish a territorial government for Utah, approved 
ninth September, eighteen hundred and fifty, contains the following language: 
“The Judicial power of said Territory shall be vested in a Supreme Court, Dis- 
trict Courts, Probate Courts, and in Justices of the Peace.” * e © 
e © * «The jurisdiction of said several courts herein provided for, 
both appellate and original, and that of Probate Courts and Justices of the 
Peace, shall be as limited by law.’’ The Legislative Assembly of Utah for the 
year eighteen hundred fifty-two, passed “an act in relation to the Judiciary,”’ 
approved fourth of February, eighteen hundred fifty two. Section twenty-ninth 
of that Act reads thus:—* The several Probate Courts in their respective counties 
have power to exercise original jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, and as well 
in Chaacery, as at common law, when not prohibited by legislative. enact- - 
ment.”” This act also provides for appeals from Probate Courts. Thus, it will . 
be perceived thet your predecessors; seven years ago, under the construction 
ef the power granted by the Organic Act, conferred upon the Probate Coorts 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction, in addition to the powers ordinarily on | 
to Probate Courts. I have been informally advwed that the Pederal Judges 
have virtually disapproved of this gomstruction of the Orgasmic Act, as ingi- 
cated in this action of the Legislative Assembly, yet I am not aware that 
any case has come before these officers in such form as to elicit e.decision upon 
its merits, se as to establish a legal principle. I would therefore recommend 
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that this question be taken up through the proper tribunals for a fine! decision. 

If the action of the Legislature be sustained, this community will enjoy ~ 

undisputed right of action of a tribunal 

ways present, of the District 

Courts, which are in pa = once a year. If, howev 
to the exercise of sech w 


the e Court sbonid be 
Probate rt, Sine will — from th embarrassments growling 
Territory of Utah, com- 


eut of its re 

Col. 8. Surveyor General tor: 
menced on the yar wach od day of Octaher, 1859, an examination of certain 
surveys made daring th inistration: of bis Mounted: the wccuracy of 
which surveys has been Seminesd if hg surveys be approved, it may be 
reasona 1? that the Government will establish Land offices here, so 
soon as title shall have been extinguished. 

In view ‘of: the ‘public lands in thie Territory, boleg offered for sale, by 
the Proclamation of the ® President of the United States, I would commend to 
your consideration the propriety of adopting some legislation in relation to 
the grante of kanyons, water power, timver, tillable lands, and other p 
to the United I aware that grants are considered 

y tem @rrangementes, for the purpose of indocing 
‘labor in rendering the p available. It ie quite ov how- 
ever, that all these grants will sbeent ely valueless unless y the 
United States Government, in whieh ie vested the exclusive ownership of 
these jands, and from which source alone any valid title can be acquired. 

Under existing cireumstances, the grenta of lands, to be used for herd- 
ing, and other purposes, are unreasonably large, and their occu y, hes 
become exc ¥ oppressive to certain ceitans of the commanity, and I 
would ‘the adoption of measures for their eventual abolishment. 
pe land laws of our country are based upon wise and liberal principles, and 

meet t= to actaal settlers upon the public domain, against the 
maton individuals and speculations of monopoliste. When the lands 
are open to sale and pre-emption, the public interest, and more especially the 
interest of the poorer classes, would be promoted by restric claims by law 
to less than quarter sections, and | believe they should be ted to lots, not 
exceeding ‘twenty acres each. I would recommend that Congress be me- 
worialized: en ‘the gubject of subdivision of quarter sections, in accordance 
with nates estione contained in the qoregelag paragraph, and also for the 
lishment of some system for the equitable distribution of water 
and timber. wit this tattor vision be negleeted, the new occupants of the 
_kanyons and timbered la may exercise an oppressive inftuence upon the 
occupants of the tillable lands in the valleys. 

in my communication to the Legislative Assembly on 
day Wendred and Sfty-cigtt, to impress 
upon that ‘body the vital importance of appropriating a po of the terri- 
torial revenes te the’ establishment meistenance common schools 


fon are about to become the of the soil, and 
the importent sffairs of life. children of the are 
equally eutitied to the benefits of education with these of the rich. Therefore 
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and ‘certain be recetved by them. 
ens informed, thet; ia ghiw Territory, large fund is soneelly derived frem 
tithing’ ‘of the people “Dele fund, esteem a te t fer 


taxation, ag wall as. thevother ebuch property. 1 therefane 
of Taw, for a menue for, and other parpesss, from 


By reference to the Aaditor's. Report, you mil perctre ther i 


If thie sum, mentioned as pepitated to mili and thelike 
poses, were expended for the slavaneatient of education in Yale Territory, wont 

not the community be benefited. by the exchange? 
The establishment of Annual Fairs for the encouragement of agricul- 


- tural and mechanical industry, ia entitled to the protection and aid of the 


lature. 

I herewith submit the Reports of the Treasurer and Auditor, embodied in 
which is the report of the Warden of the Penitentiary. | 

The Treasurer’s report shows a balance in the Treasury of 

The Auditor’s Report shows an estimated balanceof . . $3187 88 

These reports you will refer to the proper committees, 

The report of the affairs of the Penitentiary by the Warden, exhibits the 
number of prisoners, and contains an estimate of the appropriation moteneery: 

The Penitentiary system, as in erritory, seems to pe- 

culiarly unfitted for carrying fir the intention of its projectors. There 

will probably be only a small number of convicts. confined at any one ti 
and I am secquainted with no kind of labor which, in thie country, 
defray the expense of the maintenance of the prisoners, and the peyment of a 
suitable guard. The continuance of the system under these circtimetances 
rabjects the Territory to a heavy expense, without furnishing correspo 
advantage. The building itself ie objectionable, in consequenee of ‘the o 
defects in the plan of its structure, and, from its present rye raat Pon 
caused by 4 vielent storm in the year tighteen hundred and fi iclon"aietded 
originally consisted of two sto the opper, constructed of 
into two. rooms; the lower, ‘bailt of sandstone; divided small cells. Th 
eastern gable end of and portion of the roof, were des- 
troyed by the storm above alinded to. As there are no’ work-shops, tools or 
materials provided for work, the priseners must hecedserily bé confinéd to 
their celle for'want ef proper o¢cupation, or be permitted to Tove about within 
the adobe walls, which surround the building, passing aw indolent ‘and un- 
have tie dilapidated “eond 

have ‘ 

of the building to the Department at Washington, but I bave no knowledge ‘of 
the character of | the reply, if any reply were'fectived. 

I. would snggest such modifications of the penal would 
fally eabject prisoners, convicted of penitentiary offences, to service in éon- 


bands of thieves for the stealing of ‘werses and other beve become sé 
numerous and audacious, that I déen it 


stringent méasures should be taken withoat defay 
orm, 


Countilea of Great: Sait: Lake; Provo; dad othe 

own ex , a digest of their ordinances, in a ppetern > nt 
days.a the promulgation of such act. Also, that all new ordinances, ra 
enacted, shall be published In oné or more papers of G. 8. L. City within ten 
days after their enactment. Also; that they should publish quarterly itemized 
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oa Little Cottonwood should be equally defrayed octane Salt Lake City and 
a 


I especially call your attention to the dilapidated condition of the bridge 
over the pine at the foot of North Temple Street. F 

In the month of June, 1859, the officer, in command of the Department 
of Utah, detached, under the command of an experienced officer, what he 
deemed a suitable military force for the proteetion of emigration en the northern 
California Route. Notwithstanding this precaution, many persons ing 
from the Eastern States to California by that route, were murdered by Indians 
supposed to belong to the roving bands of Bannackes and Sho-sho-nees. These 
Indians are ed to have stelen and destroyed the property of the emigrants. 
It is probable that the officer in command of, the Department will establish 
— upon this line, which will secure hereafter the emigration on this route 

disasters. 

With the exception of the depredations above alluded to, and some robber- 
jes on the new mail route, west of Caffp Floyd, the Indians have been, for 
the most part, peaceable. 

Under the authority of the Secretary of War, a party, commanded by Lieut. 
7 , U. 8. A., began an exploration of the country between the Cheyenne 
River (a tributary of the Missouri) and the bead waters of the Yellow-stone 
River. This exploration, when accomplished, I am induced to believe, from 
a knowledge of the country, will demonstrate the fact that Great Salt Lake 

ty is within three hundred and fifty, or four hundred miles of steamboat 
navigation on the tributaries of the-Missouri. 

A communication, recently received by me from an officer of the Army, 
- eof n reconnoisance between Fort Vancouver and this point, induces 
| belief thet the. distance from this City to steamboet navigation on Snake 
River (a tributary of the Columbia) will not exceed four hundred miles, thus 

placing this people in intimate connection with the Pacific Coaston the W est, 
and the Atlantic on the East. 

The present state of public opinion indicates this region as a portion of the 

reute most suitable forthe establishment of Railroad communication between the 


It is‘ not unreasonable to anticipate an union of the interests of the 
overland mail with those of the mail which at present runs from 38. 

Joseph’s through this city to San Francisco. 

If this union should be aceom and this route adopted, in my opinion, 
a great public interest would a weekly mail secured, 
the transit of which, between New ¥. nd San Francisco through 
this city, would not exceed eighteen or twenty days. 
{Trusting that the blessing of the A Raler of the universe may 
rest upon yourlabors, and that your action during this 


A. Cummrte 


financial reports of the amount of receipte and expenditures, showing the sources | 
whence the receipts have been derived, and for what purposes ol) bave been 
expended. Also, that my! shovld cause to be thoroughly cleansed, and kept 
open the principal water-ditches in their respective cities, and establish con- 
venient crossmgs et the intersection ef streets. 
Algo, the expense of keeping «in repair the road between the north 
boundary of this city and the gate near thecity bath-house, should be equally 
divided between Davis County and this city. The supervisor of said road 
| te be appointed y be County Court of Davis County. Also, the expense of 
| | the State Road from the southern wall of the to the 
Oceans. 


_a matter of that it not more: 
ac 


dize brought into the Territory and exposed for sale, not yet re- 


of Utah Territory, roved. January. 201 would r 
fully present the reno of the of Publi Accdunts;.. It .is 

ull and, complete, 
braces all th ts which can be arrived ‘at from: t »books in. the 
office, and from all the Statistics furnished during the current year, 
to date, 

By act of the Legislative Assembly, ‘approved Januasy, 
1859, it is provided, “that for the curreat year, and annually there- 
after, until otherwise directed by lapielalina enactment, a tax of one- 
fourth of one per eent. be assessed and collected,” dec. Under. this 
act the revenue payable to the Territorial Treasury for the current 
year, as far as reported to this office,, will be found in the annexed 
statement, numbered 1, ‘Reports of Assessozs and Cellectors,”* 

By this statement, it will A observ sada yp the total value of 
erty assessed in th twelve counties h is, three ions, 
nine hundred and eighty two thousand, eight hundred ~s sixty 
nine dollars; the Territorial tax on same. at. one-fourth of ona,per 
cent. is, nine thousand, nine hundred and fifty-seven 17-100ths 
dollars. The four counties, to wit, Green River, Shambip, Malad 


_and Washington, not heard from, when the reports are forwarded, 


judging from previous assessments, may increase the amount of tax 
due the Territorial Treasury about one hundred apd fifty dollars. 
Carson county having never paid revenue inte the Territorial Trea- 
sury,,is not taken into account. These data would give. an saute 
gate of Territorial revenue. igs the ourrent yet, say, 

en thousand, one hundred dollars, is re $10,100 00 
From which must be deducted, as follows, viz.t > af 
Compensation allowed assessors and collectors will ...,... 

average ten percent, is. - - $1,01000.... 
Remittances by county courts, judging from . 

__ previous years, will average two per 202 00. Laie 00 


Would leave an nett revenue for th cu | 
year of eight eight hundred eighty: 
eight dollars 00 
To the above must also be added. the ssscarments of 
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in one or counties 


MUN ICATTION- 


To: Councit.ann Hovse or 

Gar aS 

Oni the! ultimo, at called 
addressed to the House ‘of Repre- 
sentatives my annual message, in whieh 
made such suggestions ap the c int 
to detnand: of communi- 
cation, togetlier with 6 Reportso the Treas- 
uter and Auditor, are herewith annexed. 
invite your attention to them. 

The necessity of an early a me of the 
Chief Justice ‘and his avpocia 
view of e in good stasom 

‘Courts in their respective districts, ig 

ary urged upon your consideration, There 

ld ‘be a careful avoidance on your part of were 

ee: of unnecessarily postponing the hol 

ict courts for the 


subject 
ant expen 


and 


be 


code 


the Territory 
the expense f 
country 
waanatin of the ey now on the sta 


which will soon’ cease to exist, ~ 
partial whieh \bas* elitrmeterized 


‘it would prove € un- great way the oteans, fs 
an lready ‘to. the wate tefegra 
our attention is: called to the fact that, is soon to witness the establishment 
the existing law, epecial ‘sessions of tra through your valteys’ 
strict ing only be held conimodities of the world: Ir woul? te 
ers and tax" payers An 
district,” at th t Nhe effec elations 


ition he obstructed bya a 

“like qualified signera’’ 
against the petition, As a 
evils. whieh; ip certam cases, may arise from 
the action Of persons Who, under sanction of & 
the law, might seek to obstruct the course of 
justice, would réconimend that the judges‘be 

authorized to hold apécial or 


world nrust oceut: I-wodld, 


pre code of Taws, 
are constituted your 
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MESSAGE 


EXEcuTIve ? 
G.8.L. City, 12th Nov., 1860. 5 


To THE Councit anp Hovse or Repre- 
SENTATIVES OF THE LEGISLATURE OF UTAH: 


GENTLEMEN;—The Judges of the Supreme 
court of this Territory, having advised me 
recently that their predecessors had exceeded 
the limits of their authority in attempting to 
fix the times.and places of holding courts for 
the trial of Territorial cases in their respective 
districts, and that therefore their action in the 
case was virtually null, I took the matter into 
consideration, and decided that the public 
interest demanded that there should be no 
farther delay in holding sessions of the several 
district courts; that no doubts ought to exist 
in relation to the proper times and places of 
holding them; and that the duty of creating 
or modifying the districts for the Judges, as- 
signing them to their respective districts, and 
providing the funds necessary for holding such 
courts, devolved properly upon the Legislative 
Assembly. 

I, therefore, sumimoned you by a proclama- 
tion, dated,20th October, 1860, to convene at 
the Social Hall in this city, on this twelfth 
day of November, 1860. 

e Chief Justice and his associates will 
enter upon the duties of their respective offices 
so soon as youhave made the necessary ar- 
rangements. I believe that the professional 
and persor.al reputation of these gentlemen 
entitirs ‘..cm to the respsct and confidence of 
the c..omunity, and will dispel the distrust 
eng:.adered by the acticn of their predecessors. 

uring the recess of the Legislature, Mr. 
Jobu Kay, the former Marshal for Utah, 
left the Territory on a visit to England, 
his absence occasioning a vacancy in that 
office. I filled it by appointing Mr. McKean, 

I would here take occasion 4 remark, that 
it is very desirable that the Territorial Mar- 
shalsbhould in every way be qualified for the 
pertormabes of the duties of his office, as upon 

im will devolve the business of all Territorial 
caseb,to the exclusion of the United States 
Marshal whos- duties are restricted to United 
Btates cases. 


It is of the highest importance to dispose of 
the vexed question with regard to the respec- 
tive powers of the United States and 
Probate courts. The Uuited States 
Judges are supposed to entertain opini- 
ons adverse to the exercise of certain 

owers of the Probate court, claimed by the 
atter, under 29th section, Ist chapter, of an 
act passed by the Legislative Assembly in re- 
lation to the Judiciary, approved Feb. 4, 1852, 
as follows: ‘The several Probate courts, in 
their respective counties have power to exer- 
cise original jurisdiction, both civil and crimi- 
nal, and as well in chancery as at common 
law, where not prohibited by Legislative enact- 
ment; and they shall be governed in all respects 
by the same general rules and regulations as 
regards practice as the District courts.” In 
this action the Legislature relied upon chapter 
51, seciion 9, Organic Act, as follows: rhe 
jurisdiction of the several courts herein pro- 
vided for, both appellate and original, and 
that of the Probate courts and of Justices of 
the Peace, shall be as limited by law.”? No 
case has come up for the decision of this 
question, upon its own merits. There should 
be no further delay in securing an opinion 
which would be final. 

I have urged this subject upon the attention 
of the Secretary of State; and, in his reply, 
have been assured that the subject had been 
submitted to the Atforney General on the 
second day of May, 1860, since which time I 
have not received any further communication 
on that subject from his office. 

So long as this conflictas to the respective 
powers of the courts continues, the mandates 
of the higher courts should be implicitly 
obeved. 

The population of the western portion of 
this Territory, known ds Nevada, has recently 
become much more pumerous, in conse- 
quence of the influx of a large number of per- 
sons, attracted by the mineral wealth of that 
region. Those persons, who labored to se- 
cure the benefits of county organization, en- 
countered formerly violent opposition, which 
arose, I believe, chiefly from unfounded ob- 
jections to, the statues of this Tergitorv. A 
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more thorough knowledge of the character of 
these statutes dispelled this prejodice and in- 
duced the more law-abiding persons to receive 
and recognize them as the law of the land. 

The vast extent of uninhabited country 
which seperates these valleys from those, of 
Sierra Nevada, renders intercourse between 
them very inconvenient, and makes it very 

robable that the latter will receive a seperate 
erritorial organization from the government, 
so soon as the increased population shall have 
become permanent, and sufficiently large to 
justify the United States in granting their re- 
quest for one. 

At the last annual election, Carson county 
renewed its organization .and elected its county 
officers and a representative to the 8- 
Jature. All these officers have received their 
commissions. 

A large number of the people who inhabit 
the region bordering on the Sierra Nevadaaré 
employed in mining, and will probably require 
some legislative action, suited to their peculiar 
needs. This benefit, I trust, will be extended 
tothem, so far as it may be consistant with 
the general interest. Your powers do not ex- 
tend to the primary disposal of the soil, but 
much good may aecrue to them from grants 
for temporary use and occupancy. 

The condition of the Indian tribes of this 
Territory demands the immediate attention of 
the government. The Indian title has not 
been extinguished, nor indeed have any 
treaties been made with any Indians inhabit- 
ing this country. Spain, from whom indirect- 
ly this country was acquired by the United 
States, uniform'y refused to recognise any 
tit'e in the Indian tribes to the lands occupied 
by them; but though the grant of the Pope 
may have been sufficient for the semi-barbar- 
ous Spaniard, it should have no intluence on a 
humane and enlightened government. I re- 
commend that a memorial be addressed to the 
proper officer at Washington, requesting the 
immediate appointment of commissioners to 
treat with the tribes of this country, and 
with the wandering tribes of Bannacks and 
Shoshones who roam over the portions of 
sg bordering the northern frontier of 

It may be well also to embody in your me- 
morial an expression of opinion in regard to 
the Indian farms, as they have been hitherto 
conducted in this Territory. These farms oc- 
cupy a large quantity of land required by the 
ndustrious inhabitants; and, as I believe, 
they serve chiefly to support a few persons in 
comparative idleness. Some wheat is pro- 
dneed on them which averages to the United 
States a cost of more than ten collars a bushel, 
and, in my opinion, a large part of this wheat 
is consumed by the producers. 

It is time that this community should be re- 
lieved from the burden of feeding the Indians 


throughout the . Ifa wise and-liberal 
policy shall actuate the appointment. of auit- 
able commissioners, and sball frame their in- 
structions, it will be an act of justice and hu- 
manity towards the Indian. It will relieve the 
inhabitants from depredations, the emigration 
from robbery, and their families from whole- 
sale butchery. Then the officers of the In- 
dian department might exchange the contempt 
and distrust of the indians for their respect. 
and confidence. 

So soon as the Indian title shall have been 
extinguished, the government will. doubtless 
establish land-offices in thia Territory. In 
this connexion I would repeat that, the land 
laws of our country are based upor wise and 
liberal principles. To actual settlers upon the 
public Joanie they extend protection against 
the usurpations of individuals and speculations 
of monopolists. 

When these lands are open for sale and pre- 
emption, the public interest, and especially the 
interest of the poorer 
moted by restricting claims by law to 
than quarter sect ons. I think they should be 
restricted to lots not exceeding twenty acres, 
_ I should recommend that Cengress be me- 
morialized on the subject of the restriction of 

re-emptions, in accordance with the sugges- 

ions contained in the foregoing paragraph; 
also, with regard to the permanent establish- 
ment of some system of equitable distribution 
of water andtimber. If this latter provision 
be neglected, the occupants of the kanyons 
and timbered lands may exercise an oppres- 
sive influence upon the cultivators of the ara- 
ble land in the valleys. 

A large quantity of merchandize is sold an- 
nualy at Fairfield, near Camp Floyd. . 1m 
told that no taxes have been collected f:om 
this source. If theee goods are properly ex- 
empt from taxation, it should be so under- 
stood. If any legislation on this subject be 
required, I request that you will supply it, so 
that the proper officers may be enabled to per- 
form their duties. 

-This Territory has never received her quota 


of arms from the United States. H. K. Craig, 


colonel of ordnance, has addressed to me 
several communications on this subject. On 
the 1ith January, 1860, he advised me that 
there was then due to Utah, 2,775 muskets, 
together with accoutrements, atc., which by 
existing regulations would be delivered at any 
place inthe Territory “situated upon navi- 
gable waters, or otherwise easily accessible; 
to be designated by the Governor or other 
authorized officer of the Territory. The 
United States cannot, however, incur any ex- 
traordinary expenses for the transporting the 
arms into the interior by land.” herewith 
annex a.statement of the cost of small arms, 
field artillery, and their equivalent in muskets. 

In my opinion, the “Revised Statutes” con- 
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children for weal or for woe depends on their 


tain several acte and resolutions, which o 
to be repealed. Witb a Imudablé desire to 
strip Legislation of superfluous forms, your 
ecegsore have left some acts hardly inte)- 
ble: Te the uninitiated, others which are 
intendéd'to govern the practice inthe courts, 


are a absurd. nothing. else can be 
era e index ought to be rendered intel- 
ible. 


n addition te the books contained in the 
Utah Library, there are a large number of 
blic documents, r , statutes and valu- 
ble mis¢cellanies, which, for want of a suit- 
able room in which to deposit them, are 
comparatively useless. 

A suitable arrangement should be made for 
secuging rooms, in which not only the Terri- 
torial library might be arranged more com- 
modious ani at present, but also the books 
above referred to. It is some years since any 
appropriation wag made by Congress for the 
increase of the library, and, I presume, your 
delegate to Congress, Colonel per, could 
secure of a bill forthat purpose. 
Thave'witnessed with pleasure the evidences 
of increasing interest in the subject of educa- 
tion. In this’ city and throughout the Terri- 
tory, many large and spacious school houses 
have beeh Built, and the sight of handreds of 
children who daily attend them is very cheer- 

. The past year has also witnessed the 
blishment by President Young of a college 

for the inetruction of youths in the higher 
branches education. But as you have 
no free of common schools; and I would again 
impress w you the vital importance of 
appropriating a portion of the Territorial 
revenue to the establishment and maintenance 
of such schools: The future destiny of your 


moral.and intellectual culture. The chiidren 
of the rich and the poor are equa!!y in need of 
it. Some system should therefore be adopted, 
which will enable every child to obtain these 
inestimable benefits. It is evident that per- 
gona. who are competent to undertake the 
dignified and difficult task of education, should 
be recompensed with certainty and liberality. 
I would again call your attention to the 
extent and number of herd grounds. A tem- 
porary, but exclusive use of these grounds 
‘been granted to a few individuals te the 
manifest injury of the community. These 
gtapis ought to be repealed. ! 
The Penitentiary stil] continues in the can- 
dition to which I alluded last year. Humanit 
and policy alike require that some plan should 
be adopted by which the prisoners may be 
furnished with regular and remunerative em- 
ers This would not only be conducive 
their health and general improvement, but 
alao defray the cost of their maintenance. 
1 regret to be obliged to state, thatthe north- 
erp part of the Territory is infested by bands 
of. cattle thieves, who commit depredations 
upon the ranges and epee of their plunder 
in the vicinity of the military reserves. It is 
quite time that all good men should unite in 
bringing these desperadoes to justice. When 


the. district courts commdnce their sessions 
they will probably take cognizance of these 
offences. 

I herewith annex the annual reports of the 
Auditor and Treasurer, which you wil) please 
snomit to the pre committee for their 


A. CUMMING. 


examination and report. 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT. 


To Hrs Gov. A. Cummine, 


Sin:—I beg leave to present a concise report of the financial 
operations of the Territory for the year ending October 3ist, 1860, 
a detail of which will be found exhibited in appended ‘‘Statements,” 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

In statement No 1, the total valuation of am et. assessed in 
the Territory for the year 1860, (Green river and Carson counties 
excepted ): amounts to four millions, six hundred and seventy three | 
thousand, nine hundréd dollars; and the Territorial tax theré- 
on, at one half of one per cent, is twenty three thousand three han- 
dred and sixty nine 0.50 dollars. The excess in the valuation of 
property over last year’s assessment; is six hundred and fifty seven 
thousand four hundred and thirty one dollars, and the excess of 
Territorial tax, (arising principally from the advanced rate from 
oné fourth to one half of one per cent.) is thirteen thousand two 
hundred and seventy eight 0.33 dollars. Of this excess in valuation 
of property, five-sixths of the amount is shown to arise in Great Salt — 
Lake county, and probably may nearly, if not wholly, be accredited | 
to the improvements within the limits of Great Salt Lake City, alone. 

From this view, it would appear that there has not been, none 
the year 1860, much x be for building and increasing the value 
property by substantial improvements otherwise, except in this um- 
mediate district, unless (which may be the case) such improve- 
ments have been added subsequent to the completion of the assess- 
ment rolls. The counties of Weber, Box Elder and Juab, each, 
show a decrease in the valuation of property, compared with assess- 
ment for 1859, of sixteen per cent, and Iron county a decrease of. 
thirty-three per cent, while the counties of Beaver, Sanpete and 
Cache, show a more than corresponding increase in the wing 
ratio; viz:, Beaver, thirty-six; Sanpete, fifty, and Cache, nine 
hundred per cent. The increase in the three last named comaties,- 
especially ‘‘Cache,” may account in some measure for the decrease 
in the other counties named, from the fact that during the fall of 
1859 aud the spring of 1860 very many wealthy families. moved 
with their stock and effects, to form new settlements in Cache and 


o  y counties, and probably the same may be said of Beaver. 


the amount of Territorial tax, exhibited in Statement No. 1, 
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oF THE CounciL AND Hovse oF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE TRRRITORY OF 
Uran: 


The appointment of the President of the 
United States having devolved upon me the 

wers of Governor of this Territory, I now 

ave the honor of addressing to you my firat 
Executive message. The recent date of my 
appointment, and my arrival here only tbree 
days since, will, of necessity, render very im- 
perfect what I may sa 
way of information of 
this Territory, or of recommendation of meas- 
ures of legislation; hence, I shall postpone 
the consideration of much local matter for a 
special communication, if necessary, and de- 


vote the most of the message to ateview of 
the causes of the war which now ae 


ting our. Jand, trusting that what I méa@y say 
may not be regarded as idle words by th re- 
mote colony of people of the United States. 
I come‘among you,the people of Utah,as one 
’ of You, to make this my home; and though 
é a stranger to you, I have the earnest. desire 
t and hope, which are stimulants of strenuous 
effort on my part,that our now brief acquaint- 
ance may ripeninto one of mutual respect and 
confidencé, promotive. alike of the honor and 
welfare of the United States, and ofthe best 
interests of the ag’ of Utah. 
: I enter on the dis 
’ the representative of Federal authority imthis 
Territory, at an. eventful 
of the United States. ou, in common 
’ the people of . the whole civiliged. world, are 
: now looking upon the painful cle of the 
' with of this American Federa 


Eleven of 


to you, either by: 
e state of affairsin I 


charge of my duties, as. 
riod in the histery. 


nion at. war i 


ASSEMBLY 


J 


Constitution, and are now attempting, by 


force of arms, to establish an independent na- 
tional government, under the name of ‘¢ 
Confederate States of America,” into which 


a desperate and powerful, if not a numerous, | 
minority of the people of Kentucky, Missouri . 
and Maryland, are endeavoring to draw those. 


slave-holding States. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary fer me to en- 


large upen what is probably already known i 
to you, of the origin and progress of the war. - 


may, bowever, enumerate as its 
causes: First—Different systems of labor 


MD. 


| 
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and social life in the slave-holding Sates; a 
involving essentially different opinions 


the morality and e 


xpediency of the domestic: 


slavery of the African race. Jn the North~. 


ern States, productive labor, which is. the 
basis of the material prosperity of society,. is 
free and honorable~— ita way is legally unob- 
structed to wealth and honor, In the South-: 
ern States, labor is mainly servile or enslaved 
and, therefore, degraded, : 


» 


Second—Conflict of sectional interests; the. . 


most populeus and weelthy 
Northern States desiring to: favor their com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests, which: 
are predominant, by protective tariffs againet: 
foreign manufactures. The Southern 


overnment 


auxiliary to its own sectional policy. - is 
Tbhird—An 


ttions of the’: 


tes, 
on the other hand, whose intereate aré re 


~. 
each . 
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tural wealth by freedom of trade; and i 3 
endeavoring to make the Federal ef i 
to Federal ‘and: State: 
Northern States having gener ically: 
« | 


that theory of the Constitution, known as the 
strict construction or State’s Rights theory, 
which holds the Constitution to be a tom- 
pact or league between co-equal sovereign 
‘States, united in a confederacy not consoli- 
dated under a national government. The 
radica) substantial difference be! ween the two 
theories may perhaps be summed up in these 
words: The people ‘of the Northern States 
generally regard their allegiance to the Fed- 
eral Government, as paramount te their alle- 
giance te their State Governments. While 
the people of the Southern States, as genera)- 
ly hold that their allegiance to their States 
is superior to their all:giamee to the Federal 
Government. Hence a Northern man regards 
his S‘ate as having no politicalsovereign 
rights,exeept as a member of the Federal 
Union. And that, therefore, the secession of 
a State from the Union, or its resistance of 
Federal authority, is an act of rebellion or 
revolution to be put down by the strong arm 
of Federal power;whereas, a Southern State’s- 
sights man considers his State as having po- 
litieal rights and ae , above and in- 
depende:it of the Federal Union; and that 
therefore, it may, for canse to be determined 
by its own discretion, withdraw from the 
Union, or resist its authority, without afford- 
ing just eause of war upen it. 
tis deeply to be deplored that differences 
so radical should exist among the people of 
the United States, for their tendency is to im- 
pair the harmony of feeling and unity of in- 
terest and purpose, which are essential tothe 
full development of the nationa) ae ape and 
ower. No wise man who surveys the magni- 
cent and imperial territory wpon which the 
Providence of God has eer the pecple of the 
United States, can fail to believe that the 
sbould remain one nation and one people; it 
may be ome from‘many, but yet one amon 
the nations, and that their true interests an 
glory are in unity and peace. But deplorable 
asthe differences are, that have resulted in 
civil war, they do exist, and it is a historic 
truth that they did exist co-eval with the for- 
mation of the Federal Union and Constitu- 
tion. In the convention of wise and patriotic 
men, who formed the Federal Constitution of 
1787, these differences constituted the most 
serious obstacl«s to the framing of the Con- 
stitution, and, afterwards, to its adoption by 
the people. Had the councils of men of ex- 
treme and violent opinions prevailed, and the 
jealousy between some of the States been fos- 
tered, and the assertion ef their separate sov- 
ereignty been carried to its natural'resalt », 
the:.American States, after baving nobly 
streggied to a: glorious success through the 


seven years war for independence, instead of 
them ‘strength de 


forming the-union which gave 


and dignity, and started them a carcer 
of matchless prosperity, would have been 
divided into ty States, without national re- 
sources, without national dignity aad power 
and ever at the mercy of foreign foen and of 
the British Empire against which their united 
le bad given them sutcess. But the men 
to whom the destiny of the United States was 
committed at the close of the war of the Rev- 
olution, were Patriots and Statesmen. They 
were men of large hearts and clear heads.— 
They plainly saw the dangers which threat- 
ened to divide the States, and they sought to 
avoid them. They therefore mutually dis- 
carded sectional views and jealousies, and 
brought to the formation of the Federal Con- 
stitution “a spirit of amity, and the mutual 
deference and concession which the peculiarity of 
their political situation rendired indispensible.’? 
They did net urge differenees ef opinion or 
eoufieting interests to their logical results; 
conceded—they yielded—they comprom- 
ised. The Constitution, the work of 
their hands, was based on compromise. 
The jealousy between large and small 
States was compromised by pivire to each 
State equal representation in the Senate, and 
numerical representation in the House of Re 
resentatives. ‘The differences between the 
advocates of a strong national governmeat 
on the one hand, and a limited federal govern- 
ment, with strictly defined powers, on the 
ether, were compromised by making a gov- 


ernment ey national and partly federal. 


As to all its external and foreign relations, 
the government became a national one. In 
its internal relations, it remained federal, 
each State retaining its severeigaty and in- 
dependence, as to all its loeal and interna? 
coneerns. The differences of anti-slavery 
men and of the advocates of slavery were re- 
conciled by fixing a period when the Congress 
shouldhave pewer to terminate the forei 
slave-trade, which was a subject within the 
legitimate scope of national legislation, and 
by virtually recognizing slavery, without 
naming the words slavery or slaves, as the 
creatuze of local law, end by leaving slavery 
in the States as the Constitution found it— 
a domestic institution—the subject of loca} 
or State, not of Federal, legislation. 
Notwithstanding the compromises of 
the Constitution, it was not to be expected 
that the causes whieh produced preg ef of 
inions and difficulty in framing the Federa? 
overnment, would wholly cease to operate 
with the grewth and prosperity of the nation. 


‘The experience of human vature gave 


uatenty of so benign a ‘result. aves 

triotic and intelligent them- 

mee end in forming their system of 
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government, the American people had no 
claim to immunity from the general failings 
of men. Wise as was the planof government 
they ad they were liable te depart from 
its spirit, thus impair tts efliciency, and 
endanger its existence. There waa, however, 
wtrong hope‘in patriotic men that the wisdom 
of the people, the practical good sense char- 
acteristic of the race, would always prevent 
the causes of jealousy and dissention between 
different sections of the Unien from ceming 
dnto angry collision aad overleapiag the imits 
and safeguards of their self-created Constitu- 
tion. In this bepe, there has been diappoiat- 
ment. The people of theUnited States have not 
proved themselves to be as wise as the fathers 
of the Republic heped they weuld be. Disre- 
garding the injunctions of Washiagten ir his 
farewell address, and the teachings of his il- 
lustrous cempeere; disregarding, the sacred 
compremise ef the Constitution itself, men 
in different sections of the Union have not 
failed,reckless of consequences,to urge radical 
opinions upon various questions of policy, 
especial'y the question of domestic slavery, 
that could net but terminate,when thus urged, 
in the formation ef sectional parties, and a 
eonsequent destruction of the harmony aad 
gnoral power of the Union, which are the main 
elements of its p rpetuity. 
It is net my purpose te take a partizan, but 
a dispassionate and patriotic view of eur na- 
tional treudles, and in doing se I would falsify 
the truth of history should I fail te say that 
neither the Northern people ner the Southern 
people are wholly free from blame fer the 
reat ewil that has come upon the natien. 
pon a question like that slavery which 
has been the most prominent among the 
causes distu bing the harmony of the Union; 
a question involving moral, religious, s-cia! 
aad political considerations, concerning whieh 
wise amd geed men in different ages have 
widely difered,it was net wise for men in either 
section of the. Union to assume to be wholly 
sight aad their opponents wholly wrong, 
mor wise to allow differences of opinion 
to ripen into a sectional party spirit and 
Ratred,so intense and rancorous that they 
usurped the throne of reason, and igcapacita- 
ted men from oe measures and events, ex- 
cept as through a glass darkly. The atmos- 
phere of passion is ever an unsafe medium 
through which to look either upon mea or 
things. The Federal Constitutiieon had deait 
with ‘he subject of slavery as a political one, 
in the spirit of compromis*, and it was the 
duty of all men loyai te the Constitution to 
continue so to deal with it. It was not, there- 
fore, well for the people of either sectian, to 
give Reed and influence to the sayings of men 
of extreme opinions ia yegard to it. The for- 


mation of a party in the Northern 
States, oe distinct basis of hostility to 
slavery, insignificant as that —_— was in its 
begianing, was ominous of evil. The people 
should have foreseen that beneath the rending 
and disintegrating power of such a wedge of 
disunion, the Federal Ucion, though strong as 
narled oak, must eventually be reat asunder. 
t has been a cardinal error of the people of 
the Northern States, towards their Southern 
brethren, to permit a fanitical abolition party 
in the Nerth te enlarge its borders and 
streugthen its stakes, and to gain political 
consequence and power, anil the opinion has 
been created among the Southerm people that 
the whole Northern mind is imbued with bit- 
ter hostility to the Southern people, and a de- 
termimation te destrey, threuzh the interven- 
tien of Federal power, the Southern domestic 
ins:itution of negro servitude. Influenced by 
this opinion, Union loving men of the South- 
ern States have been led to the conclusion 
that the harmony of the Union was forever at 
an end, and te leok, almest without regret, 
upon the prospeet of its c‘ssolution, an idea 
once utter!y repulsive to the whele American 
mind. On the other hand, impartial justice 
demands that I should say, that the people of 
the South, sensitive, hot blooded, impulsive, 
and fond ef rate, instigated and misled by am- 
bitious political Jeaders, have beem too much 
disposed too scoff at and defy the intelligent 
moral, sentiment ef the Northern peeple on 
the subject ef slavery, and to force them by 
arrogant ani insolent denunciation, to for- 
mally approve, as a political and social geod, 
what they frmly believe to be a political and 
social evil. The people of the South have un- 
wisely claimed a political importance and 
powerfor their domestic institution of slavery, 
not bejonging to it. They have claimed 
for it under the Federal Constitution « « « : 
the Coatitution does not award toit. L.in, 
the people of neither section have been wu. 
ling, as to this exciting question of er), 
te jet each other alone, and in the spirit «: 
mutual forbearance and kindness and national 
brotherhood te pursue the even tenor of their 
way, each content to form and regulate its 
domestic institutions in its own way, subject 
er te the Constitution of the United States. 
rom year to year, for many years past, 
the disharmony of the Federal Union, 
growing out of the subject of slavery and the 
other causes of difference to which I have ‘al- 
Inded, hag been increasing, en-ouraged! by 
abolitionists at the North and the ulta slavery 
men of the South. Against this agitation the 
wisest and best men of the Republic have 
manfully contended. ‘Phe struggle of 1820, in 
regard to the admission of Missouri into the 
Union, a struggle which shook the Union te 


. 


meee 


shown, resting 
ding pen ple, adapted to all future cases that 
m ‘ght 


‘they are necessi ies. 


the question of slavery, and of all other ques- 


its center as with the throes of dissolution, 


was safely passed by a compromise, whor- 
some at the time, but not, as the result has 
upon a permanent self-adjust- 


arise with the expans!on.of national 


- territory and the changing relations of States 


The next great struggle was that resulting in 


the Compromise Measure of 1850, with which 


the history of your own Territory is identified. 
Your organic law was one of these Compromise 
measures, and it bears the impress of the 
minds of the great statesmen Clay, Webster 
and Douglas, whose voices were potent in the 
national S-nate, but are now hushed in death. 


' It recogn'zes the right of a people of an or- 


ganized Territory ‘o exercise their legislative 
powers upon all rightful subjects of legisla- 
tion, consistent with the Constitution of the 
United St.«tes, and to be admitted as a State 
into the Union with or without slavery as their 
Cg stitution may prescribe at the time of 
their admission. / 

The Compromise of 1850 was of vital mo- 
ment to you,if I may say eo, the peculiar 
peop’e of Utah, for it embraced a principle 
upon which you seized as a protection to you 
in your right of conscience, and in the for- 
mation and regu'ation of your own domestic 
and social polity, so long as it conforms to 
republican principles of government and to 
the supreme !aw of the Federal Constitution. 

It is, however, to be observed that as under 
the name of liberty many unblushing crimes 
have been committed, so under the docrine. of 
the sovereignty of the people of a Sate of 
Territory, excesses may be attempted whieh 
were never con'emp'ated by the framers of 
the Constitution of the United States, to be 
guarded agzinst and destructive of the great 
ends of government; hence, under such cir- 
cumstances it should be the duty of Congress 
to act pro re nata more with reference to the 
equi'y of the case than to the question of the 
legality or constitgtionality of the power to be 
exerciséd, a course which will be found in-. 
dispensable to the maintenance of internal 
peace; concord and justice, each of which is 


ar element of Unie». 


The Compromise of 1850 met the a val 


| of the nation, except perhaps the small mi- 
- notity of men of radical opinions, with whom 
‘agitation and controversy are ever congenial 


to whose political importance 
It to bring back 
ment, upon the neiple com 
which the Const vation’ itself was formed. It 
distinctly recognized as the trae solution of 


States 
ech 


tions of domestic or iscal ic te the 


State and Territory whould decide for itself, 

independent of the will or action of Congress, 

what local or domestic institutions, consistent 

nation’s organic*law, the people stould 
ave, 

The Compromise measure of 1850 worked 
well, but it did not satisfy u!tra men North or 
South. Their fiery and intolerant zeal could 
not be calmed even by that great and wise 
measure of peace. Therefore to carry out to 
what he believed to be the logical and proper 
resul's the principle of the Compromise Meas- 
ure of 1850, and to establish a principle upon 
which all Territories of the United States 
should thereafter be organized, and to put an 
end to the agitation in Congress, or as a 

uestion of Federal policy, on the subject of 
slavery in the national Territories, Senator 
Douglas, of Illinois, introduced into the or- 


ganic laws of Kansas and Nebraska, in 1854, ~ 


a distinct declaration of the iatention of Con- 
gress not to degisiate slavery into any State 
or Territory, nor toexclude it therefrom, but 
to leave the’ people thereof perfectly free to 
form and regulate their domestic institutio:s 
in their own way, subject only to theConstitu- 
tion of the United States. This was as clear 
and comprehensive a declaration of the sov- 
ereignity of the the people of theTerritories of 
the United States, over their own Iccal ef- 
fairs,as any well meaning people cordially 
loyal to the Federal Constitution could desire. 
To remove every obstacle to the free action of 
this great principle of democraticgovernment, 
the 8th section of the act of Congress of 
March 6th, 1820, known as the Missou’i Com- 
romive, which prohibited slav?ry north of 
atitude 36° 3071, was declared inoperative 
and void, and as inconsistent with the princi- 
ple of non-interveution by Congress with 
slavery in the States and Territories, as recog. 
nized by the compromise legislation of 1850. 
A measure so radical] and far-reaching, in- 
volving the abrogation of the time-honored 
Missouri Compromise restriction, was not at 
once clearly and fully understood by the Sone 
ple, and it therefae so grea'ly agitated the 
public mind, and met with such bold and vig- 
orous opposition in the nosth as to make even 
the friends of the great pinciple doubt the 
propriety of introducing so suddenly a mea. 
gure so s°arching in ita consequences. I need 
nat eay that] was among theo ents of 
abrogation of that ‘‘reatrictiqn,” because the 
oe per to the compromise could not be remit- 
to their farmer statu’; but as the true re- 
lation of the great principle of ‘ar right 
to the aubj-ot very, was developed, the 


endersed the measure by the 
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not yet fully pronounced her 
impartial verdict sen the wisdom of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act of legislation of 1854, 
but fair-minded men of ail parties are rap diy 
ceming to the conclusion, aside from the un- 
fortunate embitterments it created by the re- 

al of the Mis:ouri Compromise, that it af- 

rded the best practical disposition by Con- 
gress of an exciting aud dangerous quesiion, 
one which threatened the longevity of our in- 
stitutions. This assertion is confirined by the 
fact that the party of the Administration now 
in power, which was organiz d and triumph- 
ed upon the basis of congressional prohibi:ion 
of slavery in national territory, by its ma- 
jority in Congress this v ry year, organized 
the territories of Nevada, Colorado and Da- 
cotah substantially om the very prine p'e cf 
congressiona! non-intervention with slavery, 
which ws the distinctive featu eof the Kan- 
eas-Nebraska act of L854. 

Had the principles of that act been ceneral'y 
approved, and fairly carried out, without in- 
terference from the Federa| Government, then 
under the admin nistration of Presid~nt Buckan- 
an, it can not be doubted that the civil war 
that now clothes the land in mourning, would 
have been avoided. But it was not to be. 
Men of s rong anti-sla\ery opinions in the 
north, who had lcoked upon the Kansas act as 
an instrume:.t by which slavery wag ‘o be in- 
troduced into Kansas, set to work, even pend- 
ing the passage of that act, to fill up that 
territory by free immigran s from the nor’ bern 
States, while on the other hana, political 
le ders in the south, whe had hoped by the 
Kansaa act for the same result which northern 
men feared, set cn foot a movement from 
Missouri and other slave-holiing States, to 
possess themse:ves of political power in Kan- 
sas, 80 ag to establish slayery there, These 
opposing tides of immigration, or invasion, as 
it in part might be justly called, led on by 
volent, and in many cases lawless men on 
both sides, soon came in collision on the plains 
of Kansas, and the Kansas ci\il war was .he 
result. 

It is due to ‘ruth to say that, in the con- 
flict of opposing forces, the southern leaders 
were able to command the aid of Mr. Buchan- 
an’s Administration, Its power and patron- 
age were unscrupulously bought to bear to 
etreng'h nthe eiave-holdiny interest in mak- 
ing Kansas a slave State. This bold and ba: 
attempt in the interest of s'avery, and in the 
face of ita o ganic law, to over-ride the pepu- 
lar will of the peaple of Kansas, signaily 


and juatly failed. The attempt.ani ite fa 


dem talized the Democratic party, the most 
powerful political pasty knewa to American 


and-at the time bi: ed in 


able yniqn the great de} 


opinion of the 
ith the defeat of their cherished hope 
.of forcing slavery.into the national territories 
by means of the abrogation of the Mi-aour: 
Compromise and the Dred Scott decision, the 
ambitious political leaders of the sonth saw 
that the sceptre of their political.power hai! 


1860, the anti-slavery 


departed, and they became. desperate and 
treasonable. 

Unable to defeat the nomination for Presi- 
dent, of Mr. Douglas—the champion of p-pn- 
lar sovereignty and the acxnowledged leader 


of the northern democracy, by the Charlesto: 


convention of southern faction with 
the co-operation cf a few northern a'lies, 
divid d the. Demorrat'c par'y and prepared 
the way, not enly for the success of the oppo- 
sition at the north, but for the dissolutios: of 
the Federal Union. 

The conspiracy to destroy the Democratic 
party and Senator Dcuglas was successful. 
fhe Northern Democracy stood faithfully by 
its brave and patriotic leader, and most of the 
Free Sates steod by the patriotic leader or 
the Republican party—Abrah+m Lincoln, and 
his party trium;hed. The event was seized 
as a pretext for open treason, ard was s00n 
followed by the secession of South Carolina, 


and other slaveholding States, and the n-. 


ing of civil war in the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter. 

F.esh from the excitement of the great cam- 
paign of 1810, the pirty in power, flushed in 
with success, an!the secession leaders of the 
South, desperate with dis»ppointment and de- 
feat, were neither in the mood tosurvey calm- 
ly the angry sea of natio: al affairs. The 
spirit of cow prom'se—the guardian genius of 
the u-ity of the nation and i s constitution, 
was for atime discarded or unheeded. « Be- 
n the secess on of South Carolina andthe 
fail of Fort Sumter, a few noble and manby 
efforts were made in Congress and in the 
Peace Couference of 186], to r -enthrone com- 
and. to stay the swelling tide’that was 

earing the nation to the yawning abyss of 
civil war, but they were in vain. ‘The enraged 
sea rolled not back when Canute gave com- 
mand, and the Power that rules the sea and 
the storm, and holds the nations in thet oliow 
of His hand, was too strong for even the 
efforts of wisdom and patri-tism to stay His 
purposes. Fer wise purposes whieh his ory 
will revea', Provitemce bas permitted the 
American people to be tried in the furnace of 
affliction, which is now heated for them, | 

There caa be no difference.of opinion among 
men, upbigssed by passion or prejudice, asto 
where rests the responsibiity of beginning 
th-s.civib war, Whatever may be our opihion 
of the fol y and vielence of. abolition stein . 
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up to the hour when the national banner came 
“down before the of the Confederate 
States, at Fort Sumter, the Federal Govern- 
ment had been void of offence towards the 
South in regard to its peculiar ins'itution of 
‘slavery. It had fulfilled all its constitutional 
obligations to them—even if it had not gone 
beyond them—as in the case of Kansas, in the 
interest of slaveholders, and in no respect had 
the South sustained any wrong at the hands 
of the Northen people, but what could have 
* better bern remedied by calm and kind ap- 
peals to the intelligence and justice of Nor- 
iben majorities, under the forms and within 
the jurisdiction of the Constitution, than by a 
dissolution of the Federal Union, and an ap- 
peal to arms in the ordeal of oivil war. 
Attacked, as it was, by open and avowed 
rebellion, the Federal Government—the trus- 
‘tee of the whole nation and the representative 
of its power and glory before the worle— 
could not but stand upon its defence, and re- 
pel force by force. [fo have admitted by 
passive acquiescence, in the attemp ed with- 
drawal of the cotton States, the doctrine of 
secession as a constitutional right of any 
State—would have ‘bern an act of imbrcilit 
in the Government, worse than suicide. It 
would have been a virtual abdication of gov- 
ernmenta! power, and treason to the American 
people. e Government could not, without 
degradation’ and dishonor, do otherwise 
than defend itself. This is its true position. 
The war, so far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, is a war to defend the national 
existence and Constituti »n; not to change the 
Constitution—not to subvert the Federal! sys- 
tem of Government—not to abolish African 
slavery, nor to interfere with the social and 
domestic institutions of the people of any of 
~the States or Territorics—not to subvert the 
®overeienty -f States and bold them as con- 
«quered provinces—not to wantonly devas'ate 
and destroy. The Government must discharge 
ite high and boly duty to tho American people 
of maintaining the government giventhem by 
their fathers, by compelling rebellion (by the 
strong pow r it has madly invoked) to lay 
down its arms, and yield to :eason and the 
authority «f the nation’s fundamental law. 
This be assured, men of Utah, is the high 
_pu pose which gu des the policy and measures 
cf the Federal Administration, and nerves 
the hands and hearts of the men who follow 
the banner of the Union. The Government 
is fully aw.-ke 'o its mighty responsibility, 
and it will manfully meet it in the fear of God 
and in confidence of hs aid. Men of Utab, 
are ready ‘o assis ? 
e war, thus developed by even's from the 
causes which I haves ated, has in fact begun. 
Ai is no mean contest. The r 
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lation, by whatever name men see fit to call 
it, is one of giant proportions. It is backed by 
the power of ten millions of people, whom 
their leaders represent to be of one ‘mind to 
catry it forward to success. On the other 
hand, the rebellion is met in the spirit of an 
earnest and determined patriotism by over 
twenty millions of free people, intelligent, 
brave, rich in material resources and power of 
war, strong in moral power, and resolved as 
with one will, in the strength of God and their 
own power, that the Federal Union, the na- 
tional life—the issue of a struggle in whieh 
heroic hearts shed their blood’ Tike water— 
must and shall be preserved. Men of 
Utah, do you like this resolution? If 
need be three millions of stalwart men 
stand ready, upon Northern soil, to assume 
arms and to conquer or die in defence of a 
government whose existence, up to the hour 
when lawless ambition struck at its life, was 
the the glory and the hope of the civilized 
nations of the earth. Men of Utah! are you 
ready to join that host? 

A treasonable attempt has been made by 
hands to destroy a government 

sed in clear acknowledgment of the univer- 
sa} rights and intelligent capacity of man for 
sel? government—a government which, while 
it hols in itself the materia! and moral power 
of a puissant nation to build up or to destroy, 
to attack or defend, has yet even in its opera- 
tious and influences upon its people, been as 
ge:tie and beneficent as the genial rays of the 
sun or tho dews that distil from evening air 
upon the earth on which they fall. 

The great question now before the Ameri- 
can people and tbe world is. shall this great 
and beneficent government, whose name and 
flag have been a shield to its people all over 
the earth, and a hope to the oppressed of all 
nations, be new destroyed by the hands of its 
own.sons? Shall it go down amid the horrors 
and desolation of civil war, leaving only the 
blackness of ashes to mark where it stood; or 
shall it emerge and rise in renewed strength 
and beauty from the clouds and darkness that 
rest upon it? Shall it, or not, as the Holy 
Word describes the Christian Church, onee 
more come up out of the wikierness, fair 
as the eun, «clear as the moon, ard 
terrible as an army with banners. Men 
of Utah! what answer will you make? 
Why need I ask you where you stand on this 
great queation? Here, in this peaceful valley, 
which you, by wonderful perseverance and in- 
dustry, have reclaimed from a state of nature, 
and made its sterile plains blossom as the 
rose, as few peop'e on earth coul|, and for 
which you are entitled to the thanks of the 
pation—here, far removed from the scenes of 


eonfict, wh-re your brethrea aod fellow oiti- 
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zens are ruthless! each other’s 
blood, you can not but look’ with deep, earnest 
interest upon the struggle and its final result. 
United, as you are, in the bonds of a peculiar 
faith and social life, which has, in a measure, 
separated you, as a peculiar people, from your 
American brethren, you are yet bound to them 
by the ties of kindred, language and country, 
and the recognition and worship of the same 


Divine Father and Lordand Savior Jesus 


Christ. You are a people of the United 
States, and I. was rejoiced to hear how 
you stand affected toward the Federal Gov- 
ernment — the Union and the Constitution. 
In the city of Washington, a few weeks ago, 
it was my pleasure to read tlie first dispatch 
of the P:esident of the Mormon Church, the 
sentiment of which was correct, and a’so 
about the same time to read another from the 
then Acting - Governrr — the Hon, Frank 
Fuller, which signified the loyal faith of this 

ople to the great Federal Government. 

his important message, on the lightning’s 
wings, w«s but a confirmation of prev ous ut- 
terances of Ex-Governor Brigham Young, ex- 
pressive of his h gh appreciation of the Con- 
—— of the United States. He had before 
Bala: 

‘‘] want to say to every man, the Constitu- 
tion of the Unied States, as framed by our 
fathers, was revealed—was put into their 
hearts by the Almighty, who sits enthroned 
in the midst ofthe heavens; although un- 
known to ‘hem, it was dictated by the revela- 
tions of Jesus Christ, and [tel you, in the 
name of Jesus Chris’, it is as good as I 
could ever ask for, I say unto you, magnify 
the laws. Th>re is no law in the United Stites, 
or in the Constitution, but lam ready to make 
honorable.” 

{t confirmed also the words another of your 
eminent men, General D. H Wells, when, in 
speaking of the sentimen's of the Mormo, 
people towards the Un ted St tes, he -aid: 

“That country—that Const tu ion — those 
institutions were all ours; they are st ll ours. 
Our fath rs were heroes of the Revolution. 
Under the mast r spirits of an Adams, a Jef- 
ferson, a Washington, they declared and 
mainta sed their ind> pendence; anc under the 
guidane of the Spirit of Truth they fulfilled 
their mis on, whereunto they were sen. from 


the presence of Father.” 


And °.ain, he said in your behalf: 

‘Never! vo, never, will we desert our cown- 
try’s caise;n ver will we be foand arrayed on 
the side of her enemies, althoug’. herselr 
may cherish them in her bosem; althovrh she 
may laiineh forth the thunderbolte ot war, 
which way return and spend th ir fury upon 
ber ow: ead. Never! no, never, will we per- 


mit the weakness of human ‘vo Gigmph 


over our lcve of country, our devotion to ler 
institutions, handed down te us by our honer- 
ed sires, and made dear by a thousand tender 
recolections.” 

And now that the country is still the same— 
the Constitution the same—the irstitutiong 
the same—all ours, and a state of war exists 
—will you not be found arrayed on the side of 
that Constitution—that Union—that Govern- 
ment “revealed and put into the hearts of our 
fathers by the Almighty?” 

Believing that sueh noble sentiments of pa- 
trietism animated the breasts of the people of 
Utah. I undertook the long and tedious jour- 
ney which has brought me here ta your iso- 
lated home among the mountains of Deseret, 
trusting that I should find here the same faith, 
and hope, and love for the Federal Union, its 
Constitution, and its laws, as animate ‘the 
hearts and nerve the arms of my own people of 
Indiana, nearly forty thousand °f whose 
youth are already seattered from Missouri to 
the Atlantic coast, ander aris for the nation’s 
defence; and that noble State is prepared to 
triple, on the field of battle, the number of 
her sons, when the nation’s need calls for 
them. 

If wisdom and true patriotism, and the 
of enlightened Christain himani'y, con- 
tinue to guard the policy of the ieceral gov- 
ernment in the conduct of tiie war, as 
there is no doubt they wil! do, ‘there 
can be question of i's final result. Tem- 
porary reverses to the Federal arms, afford 
no ciiterion of the ultimate victory; that must 
be with the strongest arm, sustained as it is 
by the right. Weary of a contest, hopeless 
as it is disastrons, the ple of the South, 
seeing by ihe course of the Federal Govern- 
ment that it has no design in the war to do 
aught but maintain the rightful authority and 
dignity of the Constitution, and tearing that 
they have been wickedly misled ty designing 
men, willultimately, and ere lon:, down 
their arms and be content, nay, zis’, to take 
their o'd places in the Union, eoequal 
sharers in a!i the rights and po» incident 
to it. 


I deemed it due to the or onm thug 
te somewhat at length woon national 
affairs, end have endeavored cal with 
them in putriotie and enivit, eo that 


they mg t be seen as they are, and there be 
no misuncerutending betwee ne in. cegard to 
them. 

That the true interest of the peaple of Utah 
awehthe Federal Unon no rational man 
ec nd-sol; and let no man curve a different 
con’ +, for will be @ us che, 

Phe bonnear es Of your Territory place. it 
with) it apy consecrated y laweof 
nature free labor; its igelated: 
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for the p etection of @ 

and for its aid in the 
rial resources, Surrounded as it is by organi- 
zed Territories of the United States, soon to 
develope to the proportions: and power of free 
States of the Union, Utah has a common in- 
terest and common destiny with them. Iso- 
lated it is weak, and this let no men contro- 
vert; united in the bonds of the Federal Un'on 
it shares its powers, ite prosperity, its glory 
and its ultimate destiny. Let this sink deep 
into the hearts of ali true men of Utah. 

In reference to my own policy as the execu- 
tive authority of this Territory, 1 have only 
to say that I am here fai hfu'ly and honestly 
and fearlessly to discharge my duty under the 
laws and Constitution of the United States 
and the laws of the Territory of Utah cor- 
sistent with them, Inthe lanvuage of your 
distinguished c.tizen Brigham Young, ‘‘I say 
unto you I will magnify the lawe; there is no 
law of the United States, or in the Constitu- 
tion but Iam ready to make honorab'e,” and 
to thie end [ shall, as is my right, ask and 
confidently expect the cordial co-operation of 
the Legislature and people of Utah, as they 
will find in me a cordial co-worker in all that 
concerns their peace and substantial good. 

Keeping in view the loyalty of this people, 
I refer you to the act of Congress, entitled 
‘‘An Act to provide increased revenue from im- 
ports, to pay interest on the public debi, and 
for cther purposes: Approved, Aug. 5, 1861, by 
which the sum of $26,982 is levied on ths 
Territory to b@ collected annually either 
through officers of your own appointment, or 
by such as the law itself provides, of a Fede- 
ral character. Let this law be made honor- 
able; let it be magnified at the ear iest possible 
period by legislative action and thus put 
yourselves be‘ore the world vindicate of the 
charge cfdisloyalty, which I regret to say 
bas obtained some’ credence in portions of 
the United States. 

Tne establishment of the Over'and Daily 
Mai! from ‘he Missouri river fto the Pacific 
Ocean, being one of the great-at enterprises 
ever undeitaken on this continent, and of vast 
importance and advantage ta this parts de 
and the company having man fested astonis 
ing and commendable ability and energy in 
th transportation of the mail sixce it has had 

session of the route, I deem it entitled to 
the u'most confidence of the public and 
af 


the Government of the United States. 
And passing as it does for so many hundred 
miles through {he Indtan country, the secur'i- 
) ty of the mail and the safety of the passen- 
geraand employees of the company, aside 
' from the safety ef the great tide of imwmigra- 
tion and travel pueh ng westward, ‘demand 
2 She protec ign of the Government of the Unit- 


ed Statea; and, to this end, I recommend that 
on the subject, 

appropria ions of money to impr.ve 
the reads. and build bridges at — on 
that line and in your Territory, such as seem 
indispensible. Also the appointment of 
agents at convenient distances alone the line, 
to meet and confer with the Indians and sup- 
ply their wants, as well as the occupation of 
commanding points, by a small yet efficient 
military force, passing frequently along the 
line, keeping good order and peace, and giv- 
ing safety to mail and travelers against sav- 
age and civilized marauders. y recent 
travel over the line from txe Missouri river to 
this city, satisfies me of the necessity of such 
action on the part of Congress. 

In connection with this, is the location and 
construction of a railway to connect the roads 
constructed westward to the Missouri river, 
with the road built eastward io California. 
Trade and business between the eastern and 
western sections of the United States appear 
to have selected by the stage ani telegraph 
routes, the most convenient route for this 
great artery of commerce and bond of unional 
strength, which, as it passes nearly the en- 
tire length through the Territories of the 
United States, may, without a question as to 
the Constitutional power of Congress, be lo- 
cated and constructed by the authority of 
Congress and with the funds of the United 
Sates, The character of the ceuntry is such 
for the greater part of the distance, that it is 
too much to expect that it can be constructed 
by private capital; and, as it must become a 
national road, it is right that it should be 
made by the nation. On this subject I also 
recommend you to memorialize Congress. 

The extinguishmen’ o* the Indien title.to 
such yee of the Territo:y as may be de- 
sirable for ag iculture, a: pea:s to be equally 
demanded by the cond tion of the Indians and 
the progress of settlement. The survey of 
the public lands and the evtablishment of 
land. oliceg, the appointment of propec 
officers, and the sale of the lands, wi'l enable 
the s+ttlers to procure title to the lands occu- 
pied a d improved by.them; which seems to 
me to be necessary for their security and pros- 

erity. 
grants of land having been made ty 
the Genera] Government to the first settlers 
of some other Territories, and the p oprie\y 
of such a course having, in most instances, 
been proved Ideem it eminently pro er and 
wise for Congress to grant the same privileces 
and bounties to the settlera of this samen be 
and to effect this, I urge you to make early 
to C -ngress. 
acts of Congress organizing the Terr'- 
tories of Colerade and Nevada, haying dia, 
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the boundaries of somie of the judi- will be fostered by you, and the children of 
ricts of the Territory, as also the the Territory pwr J educated; educated in 
ples of freemen. I have 


cial 
limits of some of the counties of the Terri- the habits and princ 
tory, I bring the subject to your notice that more especial reference to common schools, 
it may receive your actiun with as litttle de- which are to educate the masses, because the 


possible. 
e 


situation of your Territory is such that, at 


stability of a Constitution, and hence present, colleges can not be sustained. Such 


of a government, depends more on public 
opinion than it does on its structure; and the 
principles of a people will prevail regardless 
of Constitution or Jaws. ence, to havea 


schools are indispensib'e to the great happi- 
ness and glory of the Territory. Every child 
in the Territory should be educated, because 
they are the children of the Territory and the 


yood Constitution respected,jand the gov- subject of its guardian care. 


ernment revered by the governed, the peo- 


The condition of the Territorial Peniten- 


le must be enlightened and free, and vigilant tiary not having been reported to me, I can 


n their duties. 


That mind which is enslaved convey no information to you conce:ning 


is not a free agent; nor can it enjoy freedom. that institution. 


When the will is a vassal, nothing is more 
degrading. A mind, not its own, can not be 
free—-itisa slave and in chains, though so 
well gilded as not to be self-seen. And it is 
in euch a state of society that encroachments 
on private rights are common, and permanent 
mischief hourly deplored. 


Without education and intelligence. genre 


and diffuse, the best constitution and goverri- 
inent, and laws the most wise, can never, in a 
democratic government, bave permanent 
claims to longevity, nor the people, peace, 
tranquility or justice. 

In a good’ government, where wisdom and 
intelligence bear sway, the laws have a mora] 
force far beyond the fears which their penal- 
ties awaker; for, in such a condition of 
things, asthe law@ support all), s» all sup- 
port the laws; and every infraction thereof is 
a thrust at the peace and security of every 
citizen. 

With these remarks, I comman:| to you the 
suhject of education, which, I sincerely hope, 


The financial condition of the Territory has 
been reported to me by the Auditor aud Treas- 
urer of the Territ.ry,respectively; and I here- 
with submit their repor s, as accompanyirg 
documents for your consideration. 

Having now presented you with the sub- 
stance of my message, I deem it proper to 
conjure you, as I would all other American 
citizens, toremember that, if ever there was 
an hour which, more than another, called for 
loud and eirnest enunciations df true Ameri- 
can principles, inspired by the memory of the 
past and the greatest hop-s o° the !uture, the 
unity and peace, of the Union«f the States, 
that houris NOW. Let us, tberef re, be all 
encouraged by the patriot’s hope, that peace 
may again return. Let us be true to God, 
true 'o ourselves, and true to our country and 
mankind, and all will be well. 

JOHN W. DAWSON, 

Great Salt Lake City, U. T., - 

Dec. 10th, 180]. 
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which Battalion also very efficiently aided in 
wresting from Mexico that fertile and valu- 
able region. Again, the census of 1860 shows 
the population of Oregon to be 52,464, and 
she enjoys all the blessings and privileges of 
State government, on an equality with her 
sister States. 

Most fully are we all aware that no impro- 
per, ambitious, or disloyal motives have in- 
duced us to prefer following in the State pre- 
cedental footsteps made by California, but 
for reasons so justly urged for her admission 
and because our position is still more isolated 
than hers, our population is already numerous 
and rapidly increasing, our Territorial organ- 
ization is each year growing less adapted to 
the nec ssities of the people who are wearied 
in being so long disfranchised while winning 
to eivilfzation and freedom a region so forbid- 
ding, and, more than all, because it is our in- 
alienable and Constitution»! right, have we 
adopted a like course in seeking our admission 
and in our subsequent action. And Iam con- 
fident, so far as I can discern, that this course 
will most eonduce to the advancement of the 
true socisl, industrial, and political interests 
of all concerned. 

In this connection, and while our nation, 
with a large and rapidly increasing public 
deb‘, is struggling to preserve the integrity of 
her boundaries, deem it proper to suggest 
that our admission will leave in the public 
Treasury some $34,000 annually appropriated 
for our Territorial expenses, and will add to 
tbe revenue the full amount of our annual 

uota of the Governmental tax. When mil- 
lions of dollars are being disburaed weekly, 
these thousands may seem small in contrast; 
but in the great majority of instances those 
millions have been collected in much smaller 
amounts than the thousands of Utah’s quota. 

In accordance with an act passed by Con- 
gress, in July last, nearly $27,000 of the di- 
rect tax was apportioned to Utah. I was 
gratified that our Legislative Assembly so 
promptly assumed the payment of our quota 
of that tax; and without question this Gener- 
al Assembly, should they deem furiher action 
on that subject necessary, will, with equal 
patriotism, adopt such measures as will best 
sustain our Government in its financial affairs, 
so far as our apportionment and every Con- 
stitutional requi ement are corcerned. But I 


wish it distinctly understood that I object to 
any action being taken in this or any other 
matter, except on the ground of right 
end justice, andin nowise as an evidence of 
our loyalty, for it has oftimes been severel 
tested, and has, on every occasion, em 
from the test with unsullied purity. Weare 
not here as aliens from our Government, 
but we are tried and firm supporters of the 
Constituticn and every Constitutional right. 
If, after electing two Senators to Congress 
and me tone a memorial for our admission, 
and such other memorials, if any, as to you 
may seem proper, you should in your w 
deem it best to proceed farther in legislative 
duties, I respectfully recommend t you 
enact that the laws now in force in the 
Territory of Utah be in fulf force and virtue 
in law ia the State of Deseret, until super- 
respectfully suggest that in a islation,the 
circumstances and wats of the 
people are to be considered in 
given law, whereby you will avoid the blind 
after laws entirely inapplicable.— 
n pursuing this course, it will at once occur 
to you to encourage the importation of useful 
machinery,rather than manufactured articles; 
to foster, by vg bounties and other- 
wise, the raising of dye-stuffs, flax, hem 
cotton and wvol, and the erection 
factories; to encourage the raising of to- 
bacco, so long as the people will use it, and 
the careful storing up of ali surplus grain, for 
thousands upen thousands will flock here in 
need of succor; to promote the cause of gen- 
eral education, and, in fine, to always legis- 
late for the good of the people atlarge and 
not for individual advantage, kee invio- 
late our Constitution and tife Constitution and 
all Constitutioual laws of our country, 
Gentlemen;—I tender you my future cordial 
co-operation in the performance of the impor- 
tant duties now devolved upon you, my con- 
fidence in your integrity, intelligence, and 
capability, and invoke for your guidance the 
blessings of Israel’s God, who setteth up na- . 
tions and breaketh them in pieces, who ruleth 
and overruleth, and ordereth and doeth all 
things well, in accordance with His own good 


pleasure. 
BRIGHAM YOUNG, 
Great Salt Lake City, April 14, 1862, 
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and wide-spread extent of losses in hay; grain, roads, - 


unprecedented: floods of the past:yéar, still, 
a ie th the blessings of Heaven upon their labors, our 
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great pleasttre to be able to announce to ra the the termination of hos- 
ilies and depredations by the Indiaps,aad ion.of trea- 


ties of pease with all” the bands, ftory: aad 
tsouthern part of Idaho. 

For these blessings, under the guidance of a ae Providence, 
we are indebted to the loyalty of the ople and the valor ef our 
brave troops at the East, and to the e ofensy, #nergy, ahd codra 
of the California. volunteers in our midst... Conimitting to our breth- 
ren on the other side of the mountains, with our fullest = pathy 
and heartiest prayers, the honored and heroic task of crushing out 
the rebellion, we may safely rely on the continuance of peace with- 
in our borders, Jongias the predénde of the’ boldiérs here shall 
restrain the savage from the commission of those outrages for 
which he has been so severely punished. 

la accordance with universal custom, it is deemed proper to in- 
vite your attention to those subjects touching aching the genera wellfare 
which aré likely ¢6 demand your consideration to suggest such 
as seem to be required by the wante and imterésts of . the 


ple.. 
revision of the, laws. of the Terri would be desirable, and 
would seem. to in, view: of the present inadequate and. 
of reeodification would neces- 
sarily be .of the r does not render 


defective aystem; . but 


indispensa I cannot reem “it be wade 
at, the wn of anew. era is plready. 


and. e shifting rape us AS yell as pms, 
which this, a8 all other. young communities 


nevel Lroqaomnnn which new pursuits an 
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aive mineral region, shie Territory. bids neighbors, 

onthe east, west, and north in gold and silver mines, w ein ber 
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beds of baser metals she will unques surpass either. “The 
of: this.are abundant, and each te, T 
tulate you on the fact our nde led resources 
inerak wealth sbout to be 
(These interesting facts 88. 
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gur special attention and be fostered by every 


means within 
_ power. In this Territory, fertile as all the 
farm, and abutidaat as are our harvests beneath the industrous hand 
| of the husbandmanh, the sofl, in the main, js only of oal- 
| tivation when watered by our mountain streams, or y means of 
| Water courses. Qar people are thus necessarily confined 
\ _toa very limited area of prodjcing land. ‘Every acre that is ca 
“die of being made productive. should, be oreparved’ ia the 
( people and made to yield its bounteous products to the willing hand 
| toil, ‘stimulated; as ‘it, unquestionably will be, *by the new condi- 
tions and the bright prospects of the neer (ature now opening fp 
‘the ‘people, These suggestians are made in view of the events 
daily transpiring and preliminary to calling your atten- 
tion to the Spanish Fork and Sanpete Indian reservations. This 
| latter reservation, situated in the centre of the fertile valley, of that i 
name, and surrounded by an industrious agricultural population, is 7 
of small extent, embracing not more than five hundred acres. It 
| has been tying idle for several years past, and there is dittle proba- 
|. bility .of its ever again beipg required for Indian purposes, ‘The J 
| land is capable of pryducing | crops and, in justice to the peo- 
| "ple, ready and willing to reduce ‘it to profitable cultivation, should 
be vacated as an Indian reservation, to-which it is not adapted and | 
1 for which it is evidently not required. -The Spanish Fork reserya- ; 
ts tion, at the southern end of Lake Utah, contains about fifteen thou- | 
 gand acres of land, of good quality, and ‘all susceptible of irrigation. 
| Some years since, a small portion of this reservation was cultivated 
| as an Indian farm; but the amount of prodnce réalized, was in no a 
at all commensurate with the.cost to the Government. For 
the past three years no work has heen performed on this reserva- — 
tion, and it has returned 39 a state of nature; the farm house is in tee, 
very bad repair; the ences all gone, and the overgrown with 
weeds and bushes; Indeed, it is to-day simply a tract of usked, wild 
“land, with few of its improvements yet remaining, and these, at best, 4 
but mopaments of decay and ruin, no less than of the mis Mf 
policy, whieh seeks to ameliorate the condition of ‘the man, by 
placiig™ hits in néar a, thickly populated White se@tle- 
ment. On the other hand, it has been a soerce of ritetion 
| dissatisfaction to the Indians, who cOttingally led: to-ex- | 
benefits which they never receive; ahd the fect. that, while 
| folding but hopes destined never to be realiged, it draws the In- 
| dians into the most populated settlements, to the 
noyance of our citizens, whom they burthen with a heavy and 
| tax, is not the least among’ the evils 
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Even should the reservation be again devoted to Indian pur- 
poses, only a small portion of it would ‘be cultivated, still leavin 
the greater part untilled and running to waste. It is estim 
that the money necessarily expended annually in maintaining the 
reservation, would purchase for the Indjans, in the market, at least 
double the quantity of provisions that would be obtained from the 
farm. After an experience of two years in the Indian service in 
this Territory, I am satisfied that this reseryation is a detriment to 
the Government, to the Indians, and to the people. The withhold- 
ing of such an amount of land form intelligent cultivation, in view 
of the great acquisition of population that we are sure to receive, is 
as unwise as it is impolitic, when it is considered that our people, 
so far removed from other sources of supply, are compelled to rely 
‘ entirely on their own exertions and the limited amount of arable 
land throughout the Territory. It is, therefore, respectfully recom- 
mended that yon memorialize the Président of the United States to 
vacate these. Indian reservation’, and throw the land open to occu- 
pation and cultivation by our citizens. Your earnest and early at- 
tention to this niatter is asked, to the end that it may be brought, 
_ If possible, toa successful issue, in time to have these lands put in 

The condition of the ‘Utah’ Indians in this Territory will require 
your further attention. Roaming as they do through all our set- 
tlements south of this city, they are and have been since the settle- 
ment of the Territory, a great annoyance to, and a continual, bur- 
- ‘thensome tax upon the people. The influx of a considerable mining 

population among them may result in disturbances in our midst, 
while the assistance that Government is constantly rendering them 
cannot result, situated as mw are, in any permanent good. 

The General Government has set apart the eountry drained b 
the Uimta river and its tributayies, eriending from the Wahsaich 
range of mountains to the Green or Colorado river, e distance of 
some eighty miles, east and west with, at least an equal distance, 
north and south, as a reservation for the permanent settlement of 
these Indians. After careful examination it has been found to be 
_ gost admirably adapted to that purpose. Many of these Indians 
are anxious, with the assistance of the Government, to remove 
their and settle, and it is believed that all could be readily induced 
to go. The reseryation is more than ample for them all; contains 
‘abundance of game and is well supplied with wood, water, and 
grass. I recomménd that you memorialize Congress for an appro- 
‘priation adequate to the purpose, and with a view to making a 

ty with these Indians providing for their early removal to that — 
Feservation. | 
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dail service. 
“= southern California requires that the mail serviée to 


‘San and Los Angeles. 


and the poet, the dream of thé statesman and the hope of thé’ lind, 
"Ga abot to become a reality, andl the day ig uot far distant when its 


avide épread continent, and cement still’ closer the bonds éur 


and pearer, from the éast and the west, jt draws us cléser to our 
. former homes il opens to our vision the near prospect of wealth 


industry, and the riches of our mines.- ‘This Territory, 66 ‘far 
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Your’attention ts salled to the great fe the tiiail faeili- 
ties of this Territory. The large in 
rich m of Idaho, an 
travel that have sprang up between those pak and 
source of supplies—demand an increase of ‘ninil facilities. 

ag ustice to the several communities interested, there should {beja 

y mail, carried in: coaches, from this city to Eastern Ba anneek 

a Virginia cities, with a branch of like service frony the northern 
of this Territory to Boise or Western Bannack. 

The mails from this city, south to Payson, mand be the large ind | 
thriving cities in the Valley of Lake Utah, should increased bod a 5 


im portant and increasing business carried on between’ this 
ern portion of this Territory should be extended ‘throwgh 


There shonld also bea week mail from this city west Teele 
Oy and Grantsville in Tooele Valley, a 
is recommended that you memorialize the Postmaster General 
for this in¢reased' and additional mail! service. 
The Pacsfic Railroad, so long the thenie of the orator, the scholar, Sa 


iron bands, bearing on vl breast the cts of the world ’ will 
unite in interest, as they are now united in sympathy and affection, 
the péo of the Atlantic andthe Pacific slopes. Eack blow'en 
this unde g, the greatest enterprise of this or any othér 
but serves 'to tea with hooks of steel the farthest 


perishable Union. But tous ithas a nearer ‘and® more’ practical 
significance; and, as its iron bands approach we each day, “neater 


and prosperity, when the rich commerce of the far'off Orient’ 
seek our doors third the’ golden portals of Octidedit; to 
be exchanged for products of our farms, the fabrits’of our 


removed from the east and west i? Rae mountains and — 
plains, will, when this great work shall have been cptisunipidteds be 
the highway of ‘the of _the'world and the’ 
place and depot of the ‘nation. It is, therefore, | 
pleasure that I can. congratulate you on the successin por 
construction of the Pacific Railroad, whieh is 
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and giant strides.towards us. Liss complation will, I have no 
doubt, soon, place us with our inexhaustable résources.in 
‘the markets of the world, and cannot but pedean to thé rapid. ad- 
-vancement of the Térritory ip all the aris of peace and’ il} the ele- 
ments.ofenduring wealth and prosperity. I suggest "the (propriety 
of your taking early action with the view of ‘indncing the compaay 
building the road to.erect. establisnments for the manufacture of 
iron for its.construction through this region, om the immense beds 
of native ore which heré abounds, and for which purpose coal is 
abundant and of suitable quality within the Territory. While sueh 
course on the part of the company would result in a saving to it, 
and tend immensely to the developntent of the resources of the 
Territory, it would hasten the completion of the road by renderin 
Mi te 2 the construction of the central part simultaneously wit 
the extremities. The subject is commended to your earnest con- 
sideration, trusting that you will be able to devise the proper means 
to accomplish the result, and properly set forth the undoubtedly 
rich mineral resources of this Territory... =. 
;) Rhee mining interests of the Territory, so long dormant, under the 
inspiration of the wonderful progress of our sister, States and Terri- 
4ories.in such enterprises, are rapidly. developed. and will. 
claim your earnest/and serious attention. Already are the eyes of — 
thousands fixed upon our mountains as containing rich, stores of yet 
mineral-wealth, and with the early spring, it.cannot 
+e doubted that many will hasten hither to seek for the precious 
gre. ‘Unless the signs of the times and the evidences all about us 
are incorrectl apterpreled, gold, silver, and copper mining will soon 
become one .of the most important, if indeed, -not the predominant 
interests of the Territory, and will require legislation at your hands. 
» every encouragement should be eee to the development of 
ur mineral resources, the people should not be left without some 
A rperrespe for the protection of rights and the preyention of wrongs. 
By wise and timely action on your .part, they should be enabled to 
their amy enterprises under such. clear provisions of 
aw, thateach may fully understand his ae end: thus, as far as 
“pesrible, avoid litigation and tumult, California, the first in rank 
@f mining States in:the Union, early adopted.a mining’ code, which 
experience has proved to be well calqulated to promote ,those inter- 
esta,and tend to the general well being of society, At an early 
) stage of her history, a general law was passed, nfaking the’ mining 
rales of each mining district the governing code, and givihg to the 
* ions. of the miners, themselves, the force, éffect, and vali- 


of statutory enactments. This jay, with such general restrain- 
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ing ttatute a¢° were found, time’to- Wing! tovbe is 


still ih force ‘and has beet found to’ accomplish the gned; 
far better than could the Legislature effect them by attemptmg to” 
interfére too much in detai) with ‘sodelicaté dnd ‘novel an: interest. 


I'commend the ‘action’ of the” at worthy of 


your favorable consideration, having stood the test oftitielaid be 
ceived the endorsement 6f people with the xperience in 
mining pursuits. I would also recommend:the i 


of a general Incorporation act similar tb; if not identieal that . 


adopted in California, to enable all who see proper to do so, to form 
companies for the development of. our mining interests and, at the 
same time, restrict such companies so that the rights of share or 
stockholders may be secured and the interests of all classes of the 
d wisely directing the deve 
judiciously encouraging and wisely di the dev 
of our we have to believe that 
Territory will, at no distant day, become one of the richest and 
most prosperous States in the Union. : 
Your attention is called to the fact that, during the severe floods 
of the Spring of 1862, the bridge across the Provo river, near 
Provo city, was entirely swept away, and unlessa new one is 
speedily ereeted, travel between the ncrthern and southern settle 
wents will be greatly impeded, if not altogether cease during the 
high waters of Spring. It is also represented to me that the main 
bridge over the Sevier river, still further south, is in a dilapidated 
condition, and totally unfit to accommodate the large travel between 
the extreme southern settlements and thiscity. Itis hoped that 
oe will devise some proper means to remedy these evils, which 


ave proveda great drawback on the interests of the people, and 


require some action for their relief. 
e annual reports of the Treasurer and Auditor of Public 
Accounts are herewith submitted. 


The healthy condition of the finances of the Territory, as repre- . 


sented by these reports, ie very gratifying, _— 

From the Auditor’s report it appears that the assessed valuation 
of the taxable pro cs Aa this Territory is five millions, forty-eight 
tEousand and two hundred dollars, ($4,048,200; ) 

From the Treasurer’s report it appears that there was in the 
Treasury, at the commencement of the fiseal year, ending Oct. Sst, 
1863, five thousand, four hundred and thirty-nine dollars and sizty- 

| there was received into the Treasury during the fiscal year, 
thirty-two thousand, eight hundred and forty-five dollars and 
twelve cents, ($32,835,12,) 
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